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WEAKNESSES IN THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH IN 
OUR COMMON SCHOOLS 



JEAN SHERWOOD RANKIN 
Minneapolis, Minn. 



The phrasing of this subject hints at an actual condition, not 
at mere theory; for we are facing a universal complaint, more 
serious in nature than any before laid at the door of the common 
schools. The colleges, of course, blame the secondary schools; 
the secondary schools in turn point to the grades; the grade 
teacher, already round-shouldered with the burdens heaped upon 
her, points to the home, to the street, or to the playground, and 
wearily asks : "How can I overcome in a few short hours the 
tremendous momentum toward faulty speech acquired before 
pupils reach my hands?" 

Widely different sets of causes have co-operated to induce 
the prevailing lamentable failure in English instruction which 
has recently driven college after college to rule that entrance 
examinations shall hereafter be required in the very elements of 
English. 

These causes of failure are either ( i ) external to the school 
itself, and in nature more or less permanent; or (2) due to 
causes within the school system, and not in nature permanent. 

The first great cause is external to the schools, and is found 
in the heterogeneous character of our swarming emigrant popu- 
lation. In public-school buildings Armenian and Russian children 
touch elbows with Italians and Bohemians; while Germans, 
Scandinavians, and Poles are equally in evidence. This mixed 
foreign population forces upon the schools a wholly new problem, 
so far as language and literature are concerned, which problem 
is, however, scarcely yet recognized. In fact, there is a general 
purblind indifference to this most significant feature of the 
twentieth-century American schoolroom. However, the teach- 
ing of English to foreigners during the first two school years 
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is a striking feature in New York City's new course of study; 
and, where New York leads, others will soon follow. 

A second primary cause for poor work in English is but 
partly external to the school system. This is the survival in 
home and in school of an ancient false tradition as to the culture 
value of a knowledge of technical grammar. All worthy authori- 
ties now agree that grammar the science, while of considerable 
disciplinary value, yet has little, if any, effect upon speech the 
art ; nevertheless the old tradition dies hard. That it is, however, 
moribund no one will venture to deny who knows whither the 
tide of educational opinion has been setting for the past several 
years. I quote from the annual report of the state inspector of 
graded schools for Minnesota for the school year ending July, 
1 901 : 

Technical grammar is still begun too early in many schools. In fact, the 
poorer the school, the earlier grammar is taken up. Very poor schools almost 
invariably put a textbook in grammar into the sixth grade. The worst 
feature of this sort of teaching is that it makes what might be a very useful 
and even entertaining study a task which children dislike and misunderstand. 
The reason that teachers put technical grammar into the sixth grade is 
generally because they have not the originality to interest a class in intelligent 
composition or language work. 

Very significant is the fact that several normal schools have 
recently adopted a new course of study deferring all technical 
grammar until the eighth grade. In this common-sense pro- 
cedure these schools are only a little behind several Minnesota 
graded schools, which are courageous pioneers in the cause of 
better teaching of English. Assuredly the time is near at hand 
when reputable schools will no longer teach "baby grammar" in 
grades below the eighth. 

The third primary cause for the general weakness in English 
work results directly from the second just stated. It is strictly 
an internal cause which may be remedied, and is this : Grade 
teachers, almost without exception, have not themselves been 
prepared to teach language as art. Looking at the study of 
English as science, they have constantly smothered in their pupils 
germs of linguistic and literary power. Blue-glass grammatical 
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spectacles have colored their entire horizon, and, teaching indigo 
grammar for the sake of indigo grammar, they have not been 
able to perceive the rose-colored skies over literary fields. 

Let us face these causes singly, and consider where lies the 
responsibility for present conditions, and where the remedy which 
public, college, and press are all vehemently demanding. 

Primarily, without doubt, the chief blame must be laid at the 
doors of our normal schools. As a prominent normal-school 
president truly remarks : "The difficulty here, and I presume in 
many schools, is the fact that our grammar teachers are wedded 
to the old technical system, and it is hard to make a change." 
As soon as our normal schools send out teachers prepared to give 
intelligent training in living English, just so soon will the general 
linguistic consciousness be quickened. 

Obviously, we cannot hope that the foreign element in our 
schools will soon be less. On the contrary, it may be even greater 
in proportion than it is at present. For the increasing number 
of excellent private schools proves that the American parent who 
can afford it will quite probably place his children where they can 
have the benefit of personal supervision in small classes, in which 
their progress is not inevitably slowed down to that of the weakest 
feet. Whether or not private schools shall continue to increase 
will depend somewhat, no doubt, upon the efficiency of the public 
schools in giving elementary English training. 

These two last-named causes of weakness in English teaching 
are interdependent and can hardly be separated. Reduced to 
their lowest terms, they may be formulated simply thus: 
ineffective methods, accepted for use because of tradition, or 
because laid down in textbooks and courses of study by supposed 
authorities. 

Before considering the inadequacy of present popular 
language "methods," as means to the general end of education, 
let us inquire: Precisely what are the specific ends in view in 
so-called "language" teaching? But let us first of all steer clear 
of that common error which fails to distinguish between all- 
important final ends and the prerequisite means to those ends. 
We shall then admit at once that spelling, penmanship, and even 
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reading itself, are not absolutely essential elements in a good com- 
mand of language. For the great epics lived by word of mouth 
for centuries ; the man born without arms may become a linguist 
skilled in a score of tongues ; and hence the tedious writing and 
rewriting of what a child already knows is not only non-essential 
to his linguistic proficiency, but also, indeed, a serious handicap 
in the effort to gain this. 

Can we not agree upon the following outline? 

_ , , . ,_. ( (1) Command of language in oral speech 

Results sought in (Direct ■< ; : _ , , , . ., 

, ,7, ( (2) Command of language m written speech 

modern Ian- ; ; ; T . . . r 

. „ 1 T j- . \ \V Literary appreciation 
guaee work" \ Indirect ■{,;_, , , , , . , . , , 

( (4) Character-growth through absorption of ideals 

Doubtless not all teachers would admit that the last two 
aims are indirect. For example, Mr. Percival Chubb, of New 
York City, principal of the high-school department of the Ethical 
Culture Schools, which were founded by Dr. Felix Adler, would 
magnify these as most important of all, and I heartily indorse 
his position ; but as a concession to the extremest utilitarian stand- 
point we may grant that command of oral and command of 
written speech are the sole direct aims of the language teacher. 
This granted, what elements shall we call absolutely essential as 
prerequisites to the obtaining full command over one's mother- 
tongue ? I conceive them to be these : 

i(i) a wide vocabulary, so well possessed as to 
be promptly available; that is, a supply 
of words for the sake of expression, be- 
cause words are the sole tools of thought 
(2) an idiomatic and easy sentence-habit 
language are A written ( ( T ) an( j ( 2 ) as a b 0V e plus (3) the mechanics 

\ speech | of reading, spelling, and penmanship 
If it be granted that a command of oral English speech is 
the single, most important, educational desideratum to English- 
speaking individuals, the question at once arises: How can 
this be most swiftly and thoroughly acquired? Common-sense 
as well as authority answers: By emphasising oral language 
ivork, and by remembering that spelling and penmanship per- 
tain solely to the less important division of linguistic attain- 
ment. Oddly enough, the fact seems to be constantly for- 
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gotten that composition belongs to oral language quite as much 
as to written. Mr. Chubb holds negatively that neglect of ear- 
training in oral work is one potent cause of poor results. He 
says truly : "It is the ear, and not the script or print, that is the 
first, as it is the final, arbiter and nurse of all lovely speech and 
song." 1 

He lists the following also as causes of the prevailing unsatis- 
factory results in English : ( 1 ) Too much written work is asked 
for; (2) this is too labored, as we press for an excellence in 
form not to be expected from the young; (3) the compositions 
are too long; (4) wrong topics are chosen, depriving the work 
of reality and interest to the child. 2 

I am glad to quote Mr. Chubb because his general treatment 
of this subject is so rational and satisfactory, especially as a 
provision for American-born children from homes of culture 
who are destined to enter the high school. 

It can hardly be denied ( 1 ) that many teachers have expected 
the language period to atone for all defects in the work of the 
three periods given respectively to reading, to writing, and to 
spelling; (2) that much of the time given ostensibly to "language" 
is in fact either "busy" work — which very name is a pedagogical 
contradiction — or else belongs in some other period; (3) that 
the language lesson often becomes a catch-basin for the unfit and 
the impractical. Here in wildest disorder may be found an 
unorganized mass made up from disconnected bits of geography, 
physical geography, zoology, physiology, botany, astronomy, 
Greek, Roman, German, or Norse myths, biography, drawing, 
art-history, bird-study, ethics, spelling, diacritics, kindergarten 
platitudes, and grammatical science. 

I assert with all the positivism at my command that the fol- 
lowing prevalait methods have no place whatever in a rational 
scheme of language lessons: 

1. Desecration of literature through so-called "reproduction." 

2. Unpedagogical puzzle-and-guess work under the form of 
"blank filling." 

1 The Teaching of English, p. 24. 2 Ibid., p. 106. 
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3. The learning of diacritics which indorses single diction- 
aries ; because this never yet taught, nor ever will teach, English 
pronunciation. 

4. Composition for the sake of practice in spelling and pen- 
manship. 

5. Dictation lessons which are planned neither as knowl- 
edge tests nor to train the eye in observation — these being the 
legitimate aims of the dictation as method, and, hence, adapting 
it chiefly to the spelling and writing periods. 

6. Information lessons about birds, pictures, artists, astron- 
omy, history, geography, natural products, manufactured objects 
— or anything else under the sun, save only language for the 
sake of language and literature for the sake of literature. 

7. Any method, and every method, which fails to utilize 
that most powerful possible element in all educational gains, the 
child's own ambition and desire to excel. 

I am glad to note that Mr. Chubb has condemned at length 
that least excusable of all bad methods called "the reproduction," 
and that he declares strongly against the evils of basing written 
work upon the literature which is being studied. This vicious 
popular method becomes wholly absurd when one realizes that 
the best (that is, the most literal) reproduction is the worst 
(because the least original) language exercise. For the verbal 
parroting of fine phrases shows neither originality nor power of 
thought; and under this monstrous method pupils of genuine 
literary ability quite often make the poorest showing, because 
lacking the spur of original and spontaneous interest. 

That many children excel in writing "reproductions" we all 
know. That this implies a certain sort of skill no one will deny. 
But it is the same sort of skill which in other fields of meretricious 
endeavor wastes endless hours in fashioning paper flowers and 
wax fruits, "so true to life that you can hardly tell they are not 
real." Here lies the test of all art: it must be creative, not 
imitative. That prince of imitators, Robert Louis Stevenson, 
by just so much failed to be a genuine artist — so a recent noted 
critic justly remarks; for he gives us, in fact, not chiefly himself 
as original genius, but a succession of different writers whose 
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personality he has successively and successfully copied. Let us 
away with Mrs. Jarley's wax works the moment they attempt 
to deceive the public by claiming to rank as fine art. Let us also 
away with that reproduction of literature which gives us only 
the paper flowers and wax fruit of literary art. Can it be that 
we prefer wax fruit and paper flowers to wild strawberries and 
nature's uncultivated meadow flowers ? Then so much the worse 
for us and for the false ideals grown out of our wrong system 
of training. 

No one, of course, will confound written lessons, or knowl- 
edge tests, with the well-known method here referred to. Nor 
does my condemnation include such work as the outlining of 
plots, the making of written abstracts, the oral and the written 
summary, all of which may fill a useful place in grammar-grade 
work. What must be abolished is the fad, so dangerously easy 
for the teacher, but often entailing cruel nervous strain upon the 
child, which stupidly and wickedly in the name of "teaching" 
permits the cheap folly called "reproduction." I am not sure, 
indeed, but that a society for prevention of cruelty to human 
animals might well forbid the excessive amount of writing which 
this method entails upon pupils in the grades. While written 
composition should increase in amount gradually from the lower 
grades to the higher, still at no time should it equal or even 
approximate in amount the oral work required; and yet under 
present methods the frequent order, "Reproduce the story," 
means usually that oral work is wholly neglected. 

Should you inquire how much I include under the term 
"information lessons," I reply : All the dilute science of every 
sort commonly found as padding in the "language" texts of the 
day. These subjects include among others the following: the 
sun, the moon, stars, waves, tides, air, clouds, ice, snow, frost 
(and Jack Frost), hail, fog; coral, coal, the peanut and other 
nuts, fruits of all sorts, pepper and salt, cotton, sugar, flax, silk, 
linen, wool, the clock, the mill-wheel, flour, bread, yeast; moths, 
ants, katydids, grasshoppers, squirrels, earthworms, butterflies, 
the dog, the horse, the cow, the duck, the hen, sheep, farm life; 
George Washington, Christopher Columbus, Murillo, Millet, Van 
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Dyck, and other artists; cheap woodcuts of all sorts; Ceres, 
Apollo, Mercury, the Wanderings of Ulysses, and myths of all 
the earth. 

These subjects, and others of similar character, have wasted 
time enough in most American schools to allow the teaching of 
a foreign language. While their ostensible defense is always 
the "provision of suitable topics for conversation and for written 
lessons," in point of fact they neither furnish accurate science 
nor inspire interest leading to good language work. They are 
not lessons in language, nor in literature, nor even about language. 
They are usually mere crumbs from the loaf of natural science, 
and stale crumbs at that. 

As corrective to the poor practices everywhere carried on in 
the name of language study, I suggest that teachers no longer 
accept cut and dried lessons and courses of study, but that they 
challenge their every daily recitation with these questions: 
(1) Exactly what is this lesson intended to accomplish? (2) Is 
it adequate to that end? (3) Is it a means to a larger end, or is 
it an ultimate aim in itself? (4) Will it insure definite language 
gains, or is it merely an information lesson? (5) Is it articu- 
lated with the live flesh and blood of idiomatic English, or is it 
but the rattling dry bones of a fleshless grammatical skeleton? 
(6) Precisely what is to be my own method in using it? 

To be sure, information is not necessarily excluded from 
legitimate literary language material, but early lessons looking 
toward language as art may well deal largely with linguistic 
subjects, especially with words, their meaning, and their right 
use. Hence, special instruction in English, looking toward 
vocabulary gains, must become a marked feature in primary 
grades. This is absolutely indispensable where there is a foreign 
population, and its omission is as extravagant financially as sinful 
morally. How to give such training is not a difficult question 
when the need is once recognized : ( 1 ) Reading, both oral and 
silent, must increase in amount; (2) attention to concrete objects 
and their names must have definite place; (3) the reading and 
telling of stories by teachers to pupils must be considered as 
necessary as the children's own reading — this last because we now 
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recognize that the child who is read aloud to at home receives an 
ear-training in English which is even more imperatively needed 
by the foreign child; (4) oral story-telling by pupils must 
become a strong and prominent feature. 

Obviously, the primary teacher will need time for all this, 
and to that end we shall gladly excuse her from much of the 
work now required at her hands, asking only that the linguistic 
sense of her pupils shall be quickened. In particular, she shall 
be excused from most of those senseless memory tests which, 
under the name of "examinations," are supposed to inspire her 
to "keep up," but which tend instead to drag her down mentally, 
morally, and physically. 

For the grade teacher of today is a typical jack-of -all-trades. 
She is expected to be a specialist in reading, penmanship, arith- 
metic, geography, history, basketry, rug-weaving, drawing, 
water-color work, clay-modeling, music, physical culture, psy- 
chology, and in some states agriculture. On top of all this we 
are now demanding that she be literary. But human flesh and 
blood cannot much longer endure so tremendous a burden, and 
the strongest back will break under the last straw. Moreover, 
folly such as this cannot continue in an age of progress whose 
keynote is specialisation. In the better day near at hand grade 
teachers will have one, two, or at most three subjects to teach, 
and they will do their work with the enthusiasm of the specialist, 
not with the dragging weariness of the general drudge. No 
longer exhausted and hopeless, they shall at last do "all with the 
joy of the worker" whose individuality is respected, whose power 
of initiative shall have scope, whose originality is recognized and 
rewarded, and whose labor is ranked as a worthy product of art. 



